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FOREWORD 

This report on "The Public Library and the 
Public Schools" is one of the 25 sections of the 
report of the Eklucation Survey of Cleveland con- 
ducted by the Survey Committee of the Cleve- 
land Foundation in 1915. Twenty-three of these 
sections will be published as separate mono- 
graphs. In addition there will be a larger volume 
giving a summary of the findings and recom- 
mendations relating to the regular work of the 
public schools, and a second similar volume giv- 
ing the summary of those sections relating to 
industrial education. Copies of all these pub- 
lications may be obtained from the Cleveland 
Foundation. They may also be obtained from 
the Division of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. A complete list 
will be found in the back of this volume, to- 
gether with prices. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

CHAPTER I 

THE XNTERDEPENDENCE OF SCHOOL AND 

LIBRARY 

The place of the public library in the community 
life of Cleveland is characterized by two sig- 
nificant conditions. The first of these is that 
the public library has always been closely con- 
nected with the public schools. The second is 
that the public library occupies a more impor- 
tant position among the civic activities and plays 
a more influential part in the home life of this 
city than it does in any other large American 
city. 

Sixty-six years ago the first pubUc Hbrary m 
Cleveland was started with the aid of $500 con- 
tributed by citizens to purchase collections of 
books which were placed in two school-houses. 
Four years later, in 1854, when the Mayflower 
School was built, a library room was included on 
the third floor, and this was the first public room 
set apart in this city exclusively for library 
purposes. 
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These libraries in school buildings were not 
only for the children, but also for the adults of 
the community, and experience soon demon- 
strated that a more centrally located place must 
be provided. So in 1857 the school collections 
were gathered in a room in the new high school 
building and the Cleveland Public Library was 
opened to patrons from two to four o'clock on 
Saturday afternoons. 

Since these early beginnings there has never 
been a complete separation between the activi- 
ties of the public library and those of the public 
schools. Durmg the first 25 years the work was 
carried on by the Board of Education, and except 
in the latter part of this period the library 
rooms were always located either in school 
buildings or in connection with the adminis- 
trative ofiBices of the Board of Education. 

In 1875 the library was removed to the new 
City Hall, and four years later the management 
of its affairs was transferred from the Board of 
Education to a new Library Board appointed 
in accordance with the provisions of a new law. 
Since that time the public library has been ad- 
ministered by the Library Board, but this does 
not mean that it has been separated from the 
activities of the schools. Under the provisions 
of the law, the Library Board consists of seven 
members elected by the Board of Education for 
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a period of seven years. Each year the library 
Board renders its annual report to the Board of 
Education. Moreover, the public library se- 
cures its funds by certifying its financial needs 
to the Board of Education, which in turn certi- 
fies them to the Board of Budget Commission- 
ers. But the connection between the Board of 
Education and the Library Board is not merely 
one of legal status or administrative procedure. 
It is also a close relationship of activities. 



Library Branches in Public Schools 

The present city librarian has held oflBice for 
more than 30 years, and during that entire 
period work has been continuously imder way 
looking toward the establishment of increasingly 
intimate relationships between the activities of 
the two great educational forces in the com- 
munity. Beginning in 1887, the public Ubrary 
put small collections of books into some schools. 
Less than 10 years later a special branch hbrary 
was estabhshed in the Central High School. 

Since its inception the work has steadily 
proceeded with the object of carrying to all the 
school children the opportunities afforded by 
the library. At the present time the pubhc 
library maintams branches in eight high school 
buildings and in the Normal School. It also has 
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branch libraries in seven elementary schools and 
classroom libraries in 68 schools. Moreover, the 
public library endeavors to reach school children 
through the public branch libraries situated in 
different parts of the city and through its li- 
brary clubs mamtamed in these branches. 



The City and the Loraby 

At the beginning of this chapter the statement 
was made that the public library occupies a 
more important position in the civic life of 
Cleveland than it does in that of any other large 
American city. The evidence in support of this 
statement is impressive. 

The United States Census publishes data in 
its Bulletin 126 showing the financial expendi- 
tures of cities for the year 1913. There were in 
that year 19 cities of from 250,000 to 750,000 
population and Cleveland was one of them. 
Among these 19 large cities, Cleveland stood 
first in the percentage of its total municipal 
expenditures devoted to the support of its pub- 
lic library. It took second place in its expendi- 
tures for health, seventh in those for sanitation, 
and eighth in those for pubUc education. Twelve 
of these 19 cities spent larger proportions of 
their mimicipal revenues than did Cleveland for 
police, fire protection, highways, and charities, 
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while 16 of them took higher rank in the pro- 
portion of expenditures for the support of public 
recreation. It is both interesting and important 
that Cleveland should excel all the other cities 
in the proportion of its fimds devoted to the 
support of the public library, and should rank 
well below the average in expenditures for 
police, fire protection, and charities. 

Another indication of the status of the library 
in the community life of Cleveland is given by 
the figures showing the reductions made by the 
Budget Commissioners in the amoimts requested 
annually by the different city departments. The 
average reduction for the last four years in the 
budget for the City of Cleveland was 19 per 
cent, for Cuyahoga Coimty 14 per cent, for the 
Library Board 10 per cent, and for the Board of 
Education 6 per cent. In so far as this can be 
regarded as a criterion of the relative importance 
of the different activities, we see that the schools 
and the libraries are considered as ranking 
ahead of the activities of the city and coimty 
governments. 

Generous expenditures for library support do 
not necessarily indicate proportionately large 
returns on the investment, but in this case there 
is ample evidence that the fimds are most effec- 
tively used. Figures printed in the report of the 
Cleveland Library Board for 1914 show that in 
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round numbers the average number of times 
each book in the public libraries of Cleveland 
and Chicago is issued each year is six. The cor- 
responding figure for New York is four; and 
that for Boston is only two. 

Further figures show that the annual circula- 
tion of public library books for each person in 
the population is 4.7 in Cleveland, 3.0 in New 
York; 2.7 in Boston, and 1.4 in Chicago. In the 
aggregate home use of books, Cleveland is the 
third city, New York and Chicago being the 
only cities which have larger circulations. Thus 
the figures show that the citizens of Cleveland, 
more than those of other cities, are interested in 
books not only to the extent of paying for them, 
but also to the extent of reading them. 



PUBPOSES OF THE RePOBT 

The purpose of the present report is to consider 
whether or not Cleveland can bring about even 
more effective forms of cooperation between the 
public library and the public schools. These 
two educational agencies have the same mis- 
sion in the community. They derive their 
power from the same source and the object of 
their work is similar if not identical. Both are 
endeavoring to solve closely related problems of 
community education. If the school does not 
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perform its mission, the library will have no 
mission to perform. On the other hand, if the 
Ubrary does not do its work efficiently, the labors 
of the school will prove to have been largely 
futile. 

The city owns about as many books as it has 
citizens. They are good books, well selected. 
It is of inestimable importance to the intelli- 
gence, prosperity, and enUghtenment of the 
citizens that they read good books. The youth- 
ful citizens of the city are in the schools, where 
they are learning to read. How can the city best 
get the city's children into the habit of reading 
the city's books? 

Summary 

Two significant conditions characterize the 
place of the public library in the commimity life 
of Cleveland. The first is that the public library 
has always been closely connected with the 
public schools. The second is that the people of 
Cleveland support their public library more 
generously and use its facilities more extensively 
than do the citizens of other cities. 

The city has schools and libraries, children 
and books. The purpose of the present report is 
to consider how the city can most effectively 
get the city's children into the habit of reading 
the city's books. 
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CHAPTER n 

LIBRARIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

In 1915 there were about 100,000 children in 
Cleveland between the ages of six and 15. The 
public library estimates that it reached nearly 
three-quarters of these children during the year. 
The wide-spread influence of the library among 
the youthful citizens is due to the long-continued 
and zealously forwarded activities of its chil- 
dren's department. The library of this city was 
a pioneer in such work when it established its 
children's department 18 years ago in 1898. 
Since that time this branch of its work has con- 
tinually gone forward and has developed a 
number of different methods for extending its 
influence. 

Besides the main library ^ there are 26 branch 
libraries which are well distributed over the city. 
It is through these branches that most of the 
children are reached. However, many children 
live at considerable distances from these branch 
libraries, and in order to reach them three other 
types of library work have been developed. 
These are the classroom library, the home li- 
brary, and the school library. The branch, class- 
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room, and home libraries will be considered in a 
following chapter. The object of the present 
chapter is to discuss the school library in the 
elementary school. 



History of Elementary School Libraries 

Eighteen years ago the public library estab- 
lished several branches in elementary schools. 
The educational authorities furnished the rooms, 
light, heat, and janitor service, and the library 
furnished the books and the services of experi- 
enced librarians. Most of the books were se- 
lected for children's use, but there were some 
for teachers and parents. These libraries were 
established in schools located at considerable 
distances from any of the branch hbraries. The 
public Ubrary carried its books to the school 
children because these particular children were so 
located that they could not easily go to the books. 
This plan proved popular, and in the first 
three years after its inception 15 school libra- 
ries were opened. In the ensuing 15 years only 
five additional ones have been installed. More- 
over, not all the 20 school libraries opened during 
this period have been continued. As regular 
branches of the public library have been estab- 
lished near the different school buildings, or as 
the schools became overcrowded and needed 
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every room for class purposes, the school libraries 
have been closed one by one, until at present 
only seven of the 20 remain open. Since there are 
108 public elementary schools in the city, this 
means that at present only one school in each 15 
has its own hbrary room. 

Seven Elementary School Loraiues 

The seven libraries now open in elementary 
schools are located in the Eagle, Fullerton, Gil- 
bert, Milford, Oakland, Observation, and Tre- 
mont buildings. The major part of their work is 
with the school children, as is shown by the fact 
that during 1914 the total number of times that 
they issued books amounted to 193,269, and of 
these, 83 per cent were for the children. The 
proportion of children in each buildmg who are 
registered in the school libraries varies in the 
different schools. The greatest proportion is at 
Eagle School, where 89 per cent of the children 
enrolled are library patrons. The smallest per- 
centage is found at Gilbert in which only 51 
among each 100 children in the school have 
library cards. 

Work op School Libraries with Children 

The school Ubrary exists primarily for the chil- 
dren and every effort is made to adapt the work 
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to their needs. They are introduced to the 
library in various ways. Small children occa- 
sionally come with their older brothers and sis- 
ters. Often children come for the first time 
when they are sent by their teacher to read some 
books on a subject that comes in the lesson for 
the day. From these first points of contact they 
are led on to discover what the library may hold 
for them. Special attention is given to interest- 
ing the many foreign children who are often 
given the foreign books at first and then the 
simpler English ones. Older children come to the 
library for material for debates. In two of the 
school libraries upper grades have been given 
instruction in the use of reference books and the 
arrangement of books on the shelves, in order 
to make them more intelligent in the use of the 
library. Several of the school libraries have 
story hours once a week, which attract many 
children of all ages. In addition to all this the 
principal calls the children's attention to the 
library and the librarian visits the different 
rooms and the neighboring schools telling the 
children about the library and inviting them to 
use it. 

Work of School Libraries with Adults 

Although the major part of school library work 
is with children, the library serves adults in 
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some measure. The amount of this service 
varies in the different schools. At Eagle School 
only seven per cent of the books loaned are for 
adults. This is due to the fact that Eagle School 
is in a foreign district, peopled largely by recently 
arrived immigrants, so the demand for adult 
books from people of the neighborhood is slight. 
There are three school libraries in which the 
per cent of adult circulation is about 20, one 
with 26 per cent, and Oakland has as much as 
37 per cent of the total circulation among 
adults. This is explained in part by the fact that 
the Oakland School library serves the pupils of 
the East High School of Commerce, and when 
they are over 15 years of age they are registered 
as adults. It is also to be accounted for by the 
fact that it is largely an American neighborhood 
and adults make more use of the library in such 
a neighborhood than do those in foreign neigh- 
borhoods. 

The adults who use the school libraries are 
the teachers in the schools, a few of the people in 
the neighborhood, and the pupils of the night 
schools. The teachers draw not only reference 
material for their school work, but also reading 
matter for personal use. The books which go to 
adults outside the school are largely books 
taken home by the children for their parents or 
older brothers and sisters. In the foreign neigh- 
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borhoods special effort is made to supply books 
in the languages of the homes and children are 
encouraged to interest their parents in reading 
library books. Because the hours when the 
school hbraries are open are few, little use is 
made of them for reading purposes by older 
people. 

Work with Night Classes 

One of the productive opportunities the school 
library has is with the pupils of the night 
schools. Night classes are held in three of the 
elementary schools which have library rooms — 
Eagle, Fullerton, and Tremont. The men and 
women who attend night schools are largely 
foreigners, many of whom are just learning the 
English language. The libraries in Cleveland 
have already seen this opportunity, and every 
effort is made to meet the needs of these stu- 
dents. 

The Fullerton School library is not open at 
night but arrangement is made for the loaning of 
books to the evening school teacher for the use 
of his pupils. The other two libraries are able to 
accomphsh more for the night school pupils. In 
Tremont a hbrarian with an assistant who spoke 
Polish visited each of the six night classes in 
session in the school last year, distributed ap- 
plication cards and gave brief talks about the 
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library. About 60 men and women registered. 
More than one-fourth of the books borrowed 
were reading books prepared for night school 
pupils, or simple books for children. The rest 
of the books were in the different native lan- 
guages of the students. Of the night school 
pupils who had been registered there in 1913-14, 
about 24 per cent continued to draw books the 
following year and one-half of their reading was 
simple English, indicating that progress had 
really been made in acquiring the English lan- 
guage. At Eagle School the same sort of effort 
has been made to encourage registration, and 
with gratifjdng results. In some cases the night 
school teachers have brought their classes to 
the library during school hours, thus helping to 
make a close connection between their work and 
the library. 



Housing of School Libraries 

These elementary school libraries are variously 
located in the buildings. None of them is in a 
room especially designed for the purpose except 
that at Observation School, which is in the 
Normal School library room. Two occupy 
rooms intended for teachers, one a standard 
classroom, one a basement room, and one a 
portable building in a school yard. The least 
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desirable housing of all, perhaps, falls to one 
which occupies a corridor connecting two parts 
of a building. Two of the Ubraries are so small 
that there is no room for chairs or tables at 
which the children may read. They cannot 
serve the purposes of reading rooms and are 
really httle more than book-distributing centers. 
Nevertheless these Ubraries are now much better 
housed than they were half a dozen years ago. 
Then they were chiefly in basement rooms and 
open hallways. 

None of the rooms used for library purposes 
has a direct exit to the street except the Tremont 
Ubrary, which is located in a portable building. 
This limits the use of the Ubraries to such times 
as the school buildings are open for regular 
school purposes. The Tremont Ubrary is open 
four nights a week and is able to serve to some 
extent the purposes of a regular branch Ubrary 
in a neighborhood where there is none accessible. 
Although the Eagle School Ubrary is on the 
second floor, it is used at night because the buUd- 
ing is used for evening classes. 



Book Supply 

The nimiber of books in the different school U- 
braries ranges from a Uttle over 1,000 to nearly 
5,000. Where the shelf room is adequate, the 
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juvenile book supply in relation to the volume 
of work done is above the average for the entire 
library system. Only 17 per cent of the books 
are for adults. In the libraries in the foreign 
districts there is a generous supply of books in 
the languages which are spoken in the neigh- 
borhood. Always there is some standard fiction, 
and there are some reference volumes which are 
used largely by the teachers. But no book is 
kept in a school library which it would not be 
quite desirable for a child to pick up and read. 
The children's books range from the picture 
books for the little ones through the fairy and 
folklore tales, adventure stories, fiction, and 
school reference books for the older boys and 
girls. All the school libraries subscribe to maga- 
zines, both for children and for adults. 

Each school library keeps most of its books 
from year to year. The fiction is changed from 
time to time, and any book applied for may be 
promptly seciu^ from the main library. Once 
a year the school librarians make a careful 
search through their shelves for books that do 
not seem to be in demand in their district and 
return them to the main library with suggestions 
for substitutes. In this way the school libraries 
do not accmnulate books that are not used, and 
there is a constant adjustment to meet the 
particular needs of its patrons. 
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In the Tremont School library only is there a 
catalog. Quick reference work is hampered be- 
cause of this lack, and librarians are forced to 
know their books and their locations as they 
otherwise would not have to. Catalogs are 
being made for the other school libraries and will 
be ready for use next year. While this report has 
been in preparation one has been installed at the 
Normal School. 



Conditions of Bobrowing 

As soon as a child can write his name and gets 
the endorsement of his parent, and his teacher's 
signatm'e as a matter of verification of address, 
he may have a library card. Even smaller chil- 
dren come to the library to look at picture 
books, waiting anxiously for the time when they 
may get a card and take the books home. This 
is in marked contrast to the conditions prevail- 
ing 31 years ago, when strict regulations ex- 
cluded from the library all children imder the 
age of 14. 

The pupils are allowed to take two books for 
two weeks and then renew the loan for two weeks 
more. One cent is charged for each day that the 
book is kept after it should have been returned. 
In one school library located in a district having 
a large foreign population the experiment is 
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being tried of suspending the child from library 
privileges instead of fining him for overdue 
books and this device is found to be very efifec- 
tive. Some children are especially sensitive to 
this sort of penalty. When books are overdue or 
missing, the librarians often take advantage of 
the opportunity to visit the children's homes and 
thereby gain knowledge of the children and their 
families. 



Hours When Libraries are Open 

Not all the school libraries are open every day 
that the schools are in session. At the time this 
report was written one was open only one day a 
week; one two days a week; three were open 
three days a week; one five days a week; and 
one six days. As can be seen in Diagram 1, dur- 
ing almost one-half of the time the libraries are 
open, no children can use them because the 
regular classes are in session, and in most cases 
the school regulations permit the pupils to go to 
the library only before the sessions begin and 
after they close. This seriously restricts the use- 
fulness of the library. 

The regulations which make it necessary for 
most children wishing to draw books to do so at 
noon or after school result in great numbers of 
children going to the libraries at those periods. 
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As a consequence the librarian has little oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the children and 
to direct their reading. In three of the hbraries 
an average of only a little over half a minute is 
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Diagium 1. — ^Amount of time during a week that the school 
libraries are used by the children. Each bar represents the 
total number of hours per week that each school library is 
open. Portions in black represent the number of hours wnen 
no children use the library; portions cross-hatched when some 
children use the library; and portions in white when all chil- 
dren use the library 



spent in giving out each book, while in two of 
them the average time is only a little over a 
minute. Little individual work can be accom- 
plished under these conditions, although li- 
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brarians are able to supplement somewhat this 
knowledge of their children by classroom visit- 
ing. 

The librarians are well trained and keenly 
interested in their work. Their efforts would be 
far more effective if conditions did not require 
them to hurry so much when the children are 
getting their books. It is not enough for the 
library to get books to children. If the reading 
of these yoimg people is to gain in breadth and 
richness, it must be directed, encouraged, and 
supplemented. The librarian cannot do this 
unless she knows something of the tastes and 
characteristics of the child, and this knowledge 
cannot be gained in the half -minute that a pupil 
is present borrowing the book. One manner of 
dealing satisfactorily with this problem has been 
worked out at Observation School, where chil- 
dren go to the library in small groups during the 
entire afternoon instead of all going together 
after school has been dismissed. Each teacher 
sends one row of children at a time from her 
room to the school library to get the books that 
they want. Although this is not an ideal ar- 
rangement, the teachers report that it does not 
result in confusion and the librarian says that 
she can handle the children and guide their 
reading much more satisfactorily than was 
possible under the old plan. This plan is now 
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being tried in two of the other schools and is 
successful. 



Administration of Library Work 

The work of the school libraries is almost en- 
tirely directed and supervised from the main 
library. All the librarians in charge of school 
libraries have had special training or wide ex- 
perience in children's library work. Cleveland 
is fortunate in having one of the three trauiing 
courses for children's library work in the coim- 
try. This course of nine months began in 1909, 
is limited to 12 students who must have had 
either Ubrary trauiing or considerable library 
experience. It has attracted librarians from aU 
over the coimtry and in several instances from 
other countries. A number of its graduates are 
now school librarians. 

The Ubrarians have part-tune assistants, the 
number varymg in the different libraries with 
the volume of the work. During the hours when 
school is not in session pupils are employed as 
pages to return the books to the shelves and 
sometimes to assist with the clerical work. A 
supervisor of school Ubraries has the plannmg 
and direction of the work. The school librarians 
are paid by the Library Board and are respon- 
sible to it. 
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In general the principals and teachers are in 
favor of the library work and maintain a friendly 
and appreciative attitude toward the librarians. 
Nevertheless the Ubrary and the librarian are 
not really accepted as belonging to the school 
and its work. The librarian does not attend 
teachers' meetings. In considerable measure the 
teachers regard the Ubrarian as an outsider and 
she regards herself in the same way. One reason 
for this is that the library is thought of as a con- 
venient but not necessarily permanent or es- 
sential feature of the school. Every one con- 
cerned realizes that it may be given up at any 
time if a new Ubrary branch is opened in that 
locaUty or if the school becomes so overcrowded 
that the Ubrary room is needed for other pur- 
poses. 

Library and Ubrarian are incidental and not 
integral parts of the school and its work. This is 
not the fault of any person or set of persons. 
The school authorities and the Ubrary authori- 
ties have always maintained friendly and cordial 
relations toward each other. They have co- 
operated in the work they are both doing. Nev- 
ertheless that part of their work which takes 
form in the elementary school Ubrary is not con- 
tributing as much as it could and should to the 
welfare, happiness, and education of the chil- 
dren. Some of the respects in which the work 
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falls short of its possibilities have been set forth 
in this chapter. Part of the remedy is to be 
found in modifying the organization and ad- 
ministration of the school Ubrary work so that it 
shall become an essential feature of the work of 
the school. The rest of the remedy will be found 
some time in the future in an educational leader- 
ship fundamentally convinced that an invincible 
love for reading is the most important single 
contribution that the school can give the child. 
If the libraries are to remain in the schools 
and to do their best work, means must be found 
by which the pupils will be able to go to the 
library in leisure at different times during the 
day instead of going in haste at one time. If a 
room is to be set apart in a school building for 
library purposes, some means must be found to 
use that room every day or else it becomes an 
expensive investment. If the Ubrary is to be 
asked to install expensive collections of books in 
school buildings, there must be some assurance 
that the work will not be suddenly suspended 
because the school has become overcrowded and 
the room is needed for something else. If a 
trained librarian is to be sent to the school and 
entrusted with the task of administering the 
books for educational purposes, she must be one 
of the important members of the teaching staff. 
In Chapter VII methods are discussed and rec- 
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ommendatioiis made for meeting all these prob- 
lems. 

Summary 

There are seven libraries in elementary schools. 
The educational authorities fiu-nish the rooms, 
light, heat, and janitor service, while the public 
library furnishes the books and the services of 
trained librarians. School Ubraries of this type 
have been in existence for 18 years. During this 
time 20 have been established and 13 of them 
given up after varying terms of existence. 

Most of the work of the school Ubraries is 
with the children, although some of it is for 
adults. Many books are drawn by the parents 
and relatives of the children and some by the 
teachers and by the pupils in the evening 
schools. The school librarian not only issues and 
receives books, but secures reference material 
for the teachers, conducts story-telling classes, 
and gives lessons to the older pupils in the use 
and care of the volumes. With two exceptions, 
the school Ubraries are not open every school day 
and most of them are not open in the evening. 
In four out of seven of the school Ubraries pupils 
are permitted to get or return books only before 
or after school. Because of this regulation most 
of the children reach the Ubrary together and 
this results in issuing and receiving the books so 
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rapidly that little individual attention is pos- 
sible. 

Relations between library and school workers 
are friendly, but the Ubrarian and the Ubraryare 
accepted as an incidental rather than an in- 
tegral, part of the school and its work. In- 
creased efficiency in the work of the school 
library is to be secured through changes in the 
organization and admmistration which will 
result in the library becoming an essential and 
permanent part of the school. Plans looking 
toward this end will be considered in Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER m 

BRANCH LIBRARIES 

Although Cleveland has only seven libraries m 
elementary school buildings^ generous provision 
is made by the library Board for getting books 
to children in other ways. The classroom li- 
brary, the home library, and the branch library 
do more than five-sixths of the work that is 
accomphshed in supplymg the children with 
books. These three means of reaching the yomig 
people have been developed at different times 
in the extension of children's library work to 
meet the constantly increasing needs of the city. 
Thoughtful management characterizes the work 
of the Children's Department of the library. 
The classroom and home libraries are discussed 
in the following chapter. 



Location op Branch Libraries 

About seven-tenths of all the children reached 
by the whole library system are cared for by the 
26 branch libraries. Half of these are larger 
branches located in separate library buildings 
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and having good equipment and accommoda- 
tions. The rest of them are smaller, are less 
adequately equipped, and are variously housed 
in settlements, reUgious institutions, and rented 
rooms. The branch libraries are so distributed 
over the city that 50 public schools are located 
within half a mile of some branch. Twenty-six 
more schools are from half a mile to a mile dis- 
tant from a Ubrary, while the remaining 25 are 
more than a mile away. 



Methods of Guiding Children's Reading 

In all the branch Ubraries are reading rooms for 
children which, together with adjoining club 
rooms, have a seating capacity of about 2,400. 
In most branches children are welcome after- 
noons, evenings until 8 :30, and all day Saturday. 
Tramed children's Ubrarians, often with assis- 
tants, are in charge of these rooms. Every at- 
tempt is made to learn the tastes and interests 
of the child, not only through personal contact, 
but often through visits to the home and school- 
rooms. This visitmg is also used as a means of 
interestmg new children m the library and is 
found to be very effective. 

Every week each children's librarian receives 
a confidential list of the names and addresses of 
all the children who have been brought before 
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the Juvenile Court. If the librarian knows a 
child on the list, she is urged to try to enlist his 
interest in some library activity. Although no 
accoimt of results obtained in this way is avail- 
able, it is an indication of the efforts being made 
to reach all the children of the community. 

Children's reading is also guided by book lists 
which are printed for general distribution. The 
following are some of the list titles: 

Reading list for Boy Scouts 

Reading list for Camp Fire Girls 

Fairy stories to tell and suggestions for the 
story teller 

Seventy-five books of adventure 

Eighty tales of valor and romance 

English history 

Gardening 

Cotton 

Books for children arranged by grades one to 
six 

Christmas books for children 

Funny books 

American history 

Bible stories 

Travel and geography 

These book lists are printed on separate slips 
and are posted in conspicuous places in the 
libraries and given wide distribution in the 
schools. In this way the best books are adver- 
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tised and children's reading is often led along re- 
lated lines. This is also accomplished by attach- 
ing to the last page of many children's books 
loaned a list suggesting "other good books." 
These books are similar in plot, incident, or set- 
ting to the one just read and often suggest 
further reading to the child. 

Printed leaflets of poetry are given out at the 
holiday seasons, Christmas, Memorial Day, 
Lincoln's Birthday, etc. These serve to meet a 
great periodic demand that comes from teachers 
and children for this special material. In the 
one school in Cleveland where the platoon plan 
is in operation, the school work has been de- 
partmentalized so that each special teacher has 
one subject. The public Ubrary has been able to 
prepare from the course of study a list of sup- 
plementary books in each subject. Every Mon- 
day a list of books having a bearing on the work 
for that week is posted in each room, and there 
has been a notable demand on the part of the 
children for the books suggested. Supplemen- 
tary lists could not be furnished from week to 
week imder the old system of having every 
teacher teaching every subject. The platoon 
plan makes possible a closer union between li- 
brary and school, and this suggests future lines 
of expansion which will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 
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Book Supply 
The fact that the library has about as many 
books for the children as there are children in 
the city does not imply that there is always a 
book for every child. This would be true only if 
every child wanted to read any book that the 
library happened to have on hand. But we find 
children not only asking for di£Ferent classes of 
books at di£Ferent ages, as is shown in Diagram 
4, but we also find they are increasingly sure of 
the exact book that they want within a given 
class. 

In Diagram 2 we see the average niunber of 
times the books in the di£Ferent classes are cir- 
culated. Each little children's book has an 
average circulation of 18. This means that al- 
most any book will satisfy the Uttle reader who 
only knows he wants a story-book, and if a 
special one is not in, another will answer just as 
well. This is also true to a less degree of books 
on folklore. But when a book on history, 
science, or travel is demanded, it is not so easy to 
substitute another. In these departments a 
book is used only a third as many times. This 
lower circulation is also accoimted for by the 
fact that an oversupply of books of these classes 
accumulates, as the library orders books to 
meet si)ecial demands of teachers and pupils. 
Constant care must be exercised to adjust the 
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supply of books in the various classes to the 
demand. 

Another factor m limitmg the fullest use of the 
library's books is the periodic reading of chil- 
dren. Diagram 3 shows the number of books 

Travel ••••• $ 

Science 6 

History •••««« 6 

Mythology 6 

Magazines 11 

Fiction 12 

Foreign 12 

Folklore 15 

Children • •••• IS 

Diagram 2. — ^Average number of times each kind of book is 
circulated in a year 

that children read each month in the year. 
There is a decided falling off during the smnmer 
months, which means that many of the library's 
books are lying idle at that time. But the idle- 
ness of the book is insignificant compared to the 
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poesble use the child is Tn ftl"T> g of his time dur- 
ing the hot summer months. Although no one 
would wi^ to deny the child long hours of pl&y 
during this time, the? might be profitably inter- 
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Diagrain 3. — Number of chSdnn'a books bonowed from 
bt&nch and grade achool libiariea in each month of the year. 
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spersed by a few quiet intervals of reading, 
either in the library or at home. 

Every effort should be made by both the 

libruy and t^e school to stimulate reading on 
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the part of the children during the summer. 
Teachers can encourage it at the close of school 
and perhaps make an honor roll in the fall of 
those children who report a certain number of 
books read during the summer. As the com- 
mimity begins to feel responsible for the activi- 
ties of its children, not only during the winter in 
the schools, but during the simmier, it must 
recognize the Ubrary, as well as the playgroimd 
and the public bath, as an important agency in 
solving the problem. 



Story Hours 

A member of the Ubrary staff is an instructor in 
story teUing, who is in charge of work carried 
on in libraries, churches, settlements, schools, 
and playgrounds. In many of these centers, and 
especially in the branch Ubraries, there are 
regular story-telling days, and often the story 
has to be repeated to two or three relays of chil- 
dren because the rooms are not sujQficiently 
large to hold all the eager Uttle listeners. The 
aggregate attendance in 1914 was 102,741, a 
total which includes each child every time he 
was present, so that some children may have 
been coimted as many as 25 times during the 
year. To the younger children are told folk 
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tales, fables, myths, legends, ballads; the older 
children hear one or more of the following series 
in the course of a few months: the Iliad, The 
Odyssey, Norse myths, Celtic myths, legends 
of Sohrab and Rustimi, King Arthur, Robin 
Hood, and some of the dramas of Shakespeare. 

More than three-fourths of the story-telling 
is done in the branch Ubraries. Although the 
other groups of children who hear stories told 
by the Ubrarians do not meet regularly, a great 
many children are reached through them. 
Among this nmnber are groups which meet at 
chm-ches and in settlements. Sometimes the 
children's Ubrarians have occasion to meet them 
because a collection of books has already f oimd 
its way to the church or the settlement. At 
other times requests come to the Ubrary from 
clubs or organizations already formed. It is 
always the Ubrary's poUcy to help stimulate 
interest in its books, and it is glad to act on 
requests of this sort. 

Children's Ubrarians from the branches also 
visit the schools for the purpose of interesting 
the children to come to the Ubrary. Often dur- 
ing these visits opportunity is accorded them to 
take 10 or 15 minutes of school time to teU the 
class a story. In 1914, some 16,466 children were 
reached in this way. At the close of the story it 
is suggested to the children that they can get 
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more stories like this one at the library and they 
are cordially urged to try. 

Every teacher and every children's librarian 
knows the advantages of the story-hour with 
children. It gives the story-teller a knowledge of 
her children not easily obtainable in other ways. 
It quickens the imagination and crystallizes the 
impulses for more and better reading on the 
part of the children to an appreciable degree. 



Library Clubs 

Another form of Hbrary extension work with 
children is the library club. Meeting each week 
in 13 of the library branches, wherever there is 
a room or comer empty, are 72 groups of boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 16. They 
usually start with a few, perhaps no more than 
four or five children, who decide they want to 
study some subject. It may be literature, drama, 
art, travel, or nature. Perhaps some boys want 
to learn to debate or to study electricity. But 
whatever the wishes of the particular club, they 
find they have the hearty cooperation of the 
supervisor of library clubs and they are soon 
launched upon a year's program, usually in 
charge of a volunteer leader. 

The amount of the club work done in the 
different branches varies with the Ubrary equip- 
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ment available, the emphasis put upon it by 
the librarian, and the character of the children 
in the neighborhood. The Jewish children are 
perhaps most eager for this form of library ac- 
tivity. But wherever, in any part of the city, 
this desire for social and intellectual activity 
can be developed in the adolescent child, the 
club of this natiu^ is a paying investment. 

The Ubrary has recognized this and has done 
all in its power to supply the demand. But in 
all, the clubs reach not over one per cent of the 
children aged 11 to 17. The limitations of equip- 
ment and income are such that the extent of the 
work in this line has necessarily been restricted. 
Not all the remaining 99 per cent of the children 
would want to take part in club activities, but a 
large proportion of them might reap incalculable 
benefits from it. Although club work has also 
been begun in connection with the school center 
activities, it is not generally along Uterary lines. 
With the extended opportunities for meeting 
that school buildings offer, and the service in 
supplying books that the Ubrary offers, the club 
activities might be greatly extended. Instead of 
reaching a hundredth part of the children in 
Cleveland, a much larger proportion might be 
led to study subjects interesting to them if 
equipment, personnel, and administrative ar- 
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rangements between the schools and the library 
made possible the extension of this club work. 



libraby and school extension work 

Duplicated 

Although the initial function of branch library 
work with children was to supply them with 
books, broader activities have been assimied. 
Library extension work is growing m propor- 
tion to the facilities available. Possibilities for 
combined recreation and instruction are offered 
in story-hours, club-work, and entertainments, 
both musical and dramatic. Some branch li- 
braries are truly neighborhood club-houses, pro- 
viding opportunities for self-expression and self- 
improvement. 

The same may be said of some school build- 
ings in the city. School activities too are expand- 
ing in many directions. In the early years of 
this movement there is no doubt place for both 
library and school extension work. But already 
there has been dupUcation of equipment. With- 
in half a mile of one of the branch Ubraries which 
is most active in this work and where the large 
auditoriimi is in constant demand, are three 
school buildings, all with auditoriums. 

The dictates of economy and efficiency will 
not allow this kind of duplication to continue. 
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The community owns the books and wants to 
train the children. It is not good management 
to erect within a few hundred feet of each other 
two costly public buildings with two auditor- 
iums, two heating systems, and two sets of 
janitors and caretakers and proceed to give the 
children part of their education in the first 
buildmg, and then close it while the chUdren go 
to the second building to enjoy further advan- 
tages, requiring in large measure the same sort 
of equipment. 

This is not so much a criticism of what is 
being done as a suggestion for avoiding unwise 
duplication in the future. At present there are 
only a few cases in which auditoriimis in branch 
libraries are located near the auditoriums in 
public schools. Nevertheless experience shows 
that the auditorium is a most useful adjunct 
to the work of both the library and the school. 
It would seem a desirable policy to erect future 
branch libraries near enough to public schools 
so that the same equipment of auditorium and 
special clubrooms might be used by both insti- 
tutions. This policy would save duplication and 
would make possible at a minimimi expense the 
great variety of activities that both the library 
and the school carry on. 
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SXTMMARY 

More thapii five-sixths of the work accomplished 
in supplying the children of Cleveland with 
library books is done by the classroom libraries, 
the branch libraries, and the home library. 

About seven-tenths of all the children reached 
by the whole library system are cared for by the 
26 branch libraries. These branches not only 
issue books to children, but equip reading-rooms 
for them, compile book lists, organize clubs, 
have story-telling hours, and supplement their 
work by home visiting. The most valuable 
work for children is now done through these 
branches. The activities are constructive and 
vital. There has been some duplication of 
equipment in the way of auditoriums and special 
rooms. In the future the two boards should con- 
sider buildmg the branch libraries and schools 
together or close to each other, so that the li- 
brary can carry on its valuable extension work 
without duplicating equipment. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CLASSROOM AND HOME LIBRARIES 

Although there can be no question but that 
school and branch libraries are the best means 
of influencing children's reading, the library 
has availed itself of supplementary and indirect 
ways of reaching them. Sending small collec- 
tions of books into both the schoolrooms and 
the homes of children is considered supple- 
mentary to the other forms of children's work. 
Also cooperation with the teachers is coupled 
with special consideration of their needs in the 
hope that indirectly the children may benefit. 

The Classroom Library 

In going into a schoolroom, one often finds on 
the window-sill or some convenient shelf a box 
containing from 15 to 50 books. These are port- 
able collections of books sent by the library to 
any classroom upon the request of the teacher. 
Classroom libraries were first sent to schools in 
Cleveland in 1887, and their number has been 
increasing ever since. During the past school 
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year 381 of these small collections of books were 
sent out as follows: 

340 collections to 68 public schools 
29 " " 19 parochial schools 

12 " " 12 Sunday schools, special schools, 

and other children's institutions. 

The Ubrary has attempted to distribute these 
book collections to the schools located farthest 
from branch libraries. Of the nimiber going to 
public schools, 245 were sent to 40 schools which 
were more than half a mile from a branch li- 
brary. Those that were sent to schools situated 
less than half a mile from a branch library went 
for the most part to the lower grades, since it is 
more diflBcult and dangerous for the yoimger 
children to go even half a mile for their books 
than it is for the older ones. 



Selection of Books for Classroom 

Libraries 

The books are selected from a central school 
library collection kept at the main library. A 
few of the teachers go to the library to select 
their books and others send lists of titles or 
designate the subjects upon which supple- 
mentary material is wanted. A few teachers 
state definitely that they want only books for 
school work and others want only "story 
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books." The sdeetkMi (rf books for the greats* 
nmnb^ of coDections is 1^ to the supervisor 
of school libnuries. 

In sdecting them the needs of the classes are 
considered. Simpler books are sent to schools 
in neighborhoods where there is a large foreign 
population, while more difficult ones are sent to 
American schools. Unless otherwise stipulated, 
collections include both books relating to school 
work and recreational books. The grades show 
marked variation in their demands for the dif- 
ferent classes of books. This is apparent in 
studying Diagram 4. The demand for books on 
folklore is high in the f oiuiii grade and steadily 
decreases until it is comparatively sli^t in the 
eighth grade. Fiction is read in consistently in- 
creasing amounts from the fourth to the eighth 
grades, as are books in history. The reading of 
books on travel is emphasized in the fifth grade. 
So the correlation between the needs of children 
at different ages and the kinds of books drawn 
is apparent. 

Last year the book supply was not adequate 
to furnish a book for each child in the rooms to 
which collections were sent, and applications 
from 13 teachers had to be refused. It is op- 
tional with the teacher whether her collection is 
kept throughout the year or exchanged. There 
were 115 exchanges made and a niunber of re- 
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quests for exchanges or additions could not be 
Med. The official records indicate that during 
the school year of 1914-15 there were 13,880 vol- 
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Digram 4. — Percenta^ of the total amount of reading that 
ia done by each grade m folldore, fiction, history, and travel 
in classroom libraries 



umes in the claaaroom collections which were 

cumulated 139,087 times, and reached 15,240 
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children. Reduced to averages, these figures 
mean that the typical classroom collection con- 
tained 36 books, each child read nine books 
during the year, and each book was circulated 
10 times. 

Use of Classroom Librabies 

The use of these books varies with the dijfferent 
teachers and the kinds of books in the collec- 
tion. In the two lower grades the books are 
almost always used in the classrooms. In the 
upper grades they are both used in the class- 
rooms and loaned for home reading. A simple 
method of charging is provided if the teacher 
chooses to use it, but the conduct of her library 
is entirely in her hands. Sometimes a school 
period is allowed regularly for the enjojrment of 
the classroom library. Frequently each child 
selects his favorite book and reads aloud. The 
teacher herself frequently reads aloud from a 
book and thereby stimulates the children's in- 
terest. Always the books are there to enrich and 
enliven the daily lessons. 

Administration of Classroom TiiBRARTFiS 

The supervisor of school Ubraries has charge 
of the classroom libraries, as well as the school 
libraries. Besides putting together the coUec- 
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tions of books for which she has requests, a large 
part of her time is spent in visiting the schools. 
During the school year 1914^15, the supervisor 
and her assistant made 885 visits to classrooms. 
Often these visits were made to discuss the care 
and use of the books and whether exchange of 
books seemed advisable to meet the particular 
needs of the room. Sometimes the visitors lis- 
tened to a recitation and sometimes they told 
stories to the children. Always it is the hope that 
time spent in this way may further mutual 
imderstanding between the hbrary and the 
school. 

Value of Classroom Libraries 

Even though the classroom libraries be well ad- 
ministered, they fall far short of furnishing an 
ideal method of getting books to children, either 
from the point of view of the school or from that 
of the library. The time and energy of the 
teacher are already heavily taxed, and the pres- 
ence of the classroom library brings the added 
burden of responsibility for the books. The 
library authorities consider the classroom li- 
brary as being merely supplementary to other 
and better methods of getting books to children, 
and they use it primarily in those districts where 
the branch libraries are too inaccessible for the 
children to reach them easily. They believe 
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that these Ubraries serve a real need, but they 
hope that they may gradually be replaced by 
the more satisfactory and expert distribution of 
books from the branch collection. 



Home Librabies 

As a still further supplementary method of get- 
ting books to children, there were in 1914 some 
38 home library clubs which reached 1,465 chil- 
dren during the year. These clubs consist of 
small groups of children who meet once a week 
at some convenient home of one of the members 
or at a settlement. Collections of books are 
delivered to these clubs and distributed among 
the children. Most of the groups are located in 
sections of the city where no branch or school 
libraries are accessible. Each club has a volun- 
teer leader who meets with it and takes charge 
of the books. A nimiber of them are sufficiently 
skilful in Ubrary work to guide the children's 
reading and to enlist their interest by discussion 
and story-telling. 



Work with Teachers 

Although there are many teachers in the school 
system who are keenly awake to the possibilities 
the library offers, there are also many who 
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neither use the library themselves, nor encour- 
age their children to use it. At the time this 
report was written, only 77 per cent of the 
teachers were registered at the library. This 
did not necessarily mean they were all borrow- 
ing books at this time, as the library makes a 
new registration only once in three years. 

The library has various ways of cooperating 
with the teachers. In the main library there 
is a large collection of pedagogical books for 
their professional use. Whenever the demand 
warrants, books on pedagogy are also dupli- 
cated at the branches, and special attention is 
given throughout the system to meeting the 
wants of teachers. All "teachers' cards" per- 
mit the borrowing of five books at one time for 
personal use and this number may be increased 
for special needs. The school officials, including 
the members of the Board of Education, super- 
intendent and assistant superintendents, su- 
pervisors and assistant supervisors, and the 
principals have the additional privilege of re- 
taining books four weeks without renewal in- 
stead of the usual two-week period. The library 
bulletin, ''The Open Shelf," is distributed with- 
out charge to all teachers and the library club 
rooms are available for then- use. The Ubrary 
has demonstrated in many ways its desire to 
assist the teachers and codperate with them. 
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SxrMMAST 

The classroom and home fibnuries are small 
collectioiis of books sent into the schoolrooms 
and homes of the children, where there is no 
branch library within easy reach. They are 
considered supplementary to all other wajrs of 
getting books to children, and, broadly speaking, 
are probably transitory. During the past school 
year there were 381 classroom libraries and 38 
home library clubs. 

An indirect way that children's reading is in- 
fluenced is by a constant effort on the part of 
the library to help the teachers and to codperate 
with them. 
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CHAPTER V 

fflGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Ever since Cleveland has been erecting high 
schools it has been taken as a matter of course 
that a special library room must be included in 
each building. The library in the first high 
school was a general public library, but when the 
present Central High School was built in 1895 
there was included a library room which has 
been used as a special reference library for the 
students ever since. At present, of the 10 high 
schools in Cleveland, only the two conmiercial 
high schools have no library rooms in the build- 
ings, but branch Ubraries^e in both cases very 
near. However, the need for library rooms in 
these two high schools is felt, and it is hoped 
that they may be supplied in the near future. 



Administration of High School Libraries 

High school libraries are conducted on a co- 
operative basis by the Board of Education and 
the Library Board. The Board of Education 
suppUes the room with its fumishmgs, light, 
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heat, janitor service, reference books, and some 
magazines. The public library selects the li- 
brarian and pays her salary; also that of any 
Ubrary assistants and pages needed. It buys the 
books for circulation, some of the magazines, all 
supplies, and carries on the administration of 
the Ubraries. 

There is a supervisor and an assistant in 
charge of high school Ubraries. Individual con- 
ferences with the Ubrarians are held, as well as 
staff meetings, to discuss joint problems. The 
high school Ubrary staff, including the super- 
visors, is particularly weU qualified to carry on 
the work. Only two of the 10 women have not 
had coUege training and these two have had 
compensating Ubrary training and experience. 
AU have had special Ubrary training and several 
years of Ubrary experience. 

Some of the high school Ubrarians do not go 
to faculty meetings, and aU are officiaUy inde- 
pendent of the school organization. In the cases 
where the Ubrarian does go to faculty meetings, 
it is by special invitation of the principal. Al- 
though in some cases they go to department 
meetings, this is not usual. Since one of the 
chief functions of the high school Ubrary is to 
supplement each course with reference material, 
the Ubrarian should be given every opportunity 
to become familiar with school work. It would 
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seem that attendance upon faculty meetings 
would be an initial step to this end. Further 
individual conferences with teachers would be 
necessary, but until the Ubrary is made an in^ 
tegral part of the school, it cannot reach its 
greatest usefulness. 



Equipment 

The high school Ubraries are all housed in sepa- 
rate rooms, in general adequate to their needs. 
Their seating capacity ranges from 40 in the 
smallest room to 85 in the largest. The number 
of volumes varies from 2,500 to 8,500 and is 
largely the property of the Board of Education. 
Since the high school Ubrary is used only by the 
students and faculty of the school, the largest 
part of the books in demand are reference books. 
However, the collection is constantly aug- 
mented by loans of both special reference ma- 
terial and recreational books from the main 
collection of the public Ubrary. In general the 
current fiction which is ordered from the main 
Ubrary is for the teachers, and the children are 
urged to go to the branch Ubraries for their 
recreational books. In this way the high school 
Ubrary meets aU demands for books made upon 
it as it could not were it an independent sta- 
tionary coUection. In each Ubrary magazines 
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on many subjects are supplied and these furnish 
valuable material for reference work and col- 
lateral reading. 

Work of the High School Libraries 

The fundamental aim of all the high school li- 
brary work in Cleveland is to supplement the 
work of the school. Everything is done to fur- 
ther this end. Teachers are consulted in regard 
to their coiu-ses and their cooperation is enlisted 
in directing their pupils to reference books in the 
hbrary. In all the high schools pupils are al- 
lowed to spend study periods in the hbrary. 

In order that pupils may early be able to use 
the library with inteUigence and faciUty, a 
course of instruction in the use of books is given 
to all freshmen by the Ubrarians. The number 
of school periods given to this instruction varies 
in the different high schools from one to six. 
In two of the schools sophomores get this work 
as well as freshmen. The course includes the 
following topics : 

The structure and care of a book 
The printed parts of a book 
The interior make-up 
Some standard reference books 
Use of the card catalog 
Numbering and arrangement of books in 
the hbrary 
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Sets of questions on the dictionary and ency- 
clopedia are given each pupil and this work is 
credited in the English Department. This in- 
struction brings the Ubrarian in touch with the 
individual pupils and often leads to better ac- 
quaintance and further mutual understanding. 
As the amount of instruction in the use of books 
increases in the elementary schools, this high 
school course can be advanced and expanded so 
that school children may be even more familiar 
with books and their value. Certainly more peri- 
ods in four years could profitably be given to it. 
Cleveland was one of the first cities in the 
coimtry to recognize the need for a Ubrary room 
in a high school. For 20 years these Ubraries 
have developed efficiency m supplementmg the 
work of the schools. Probably this work can be 
expanded by further administrative cooperation 
between Ubrary and school. But in the opinion 
of the writers of the present report the high 
school library work should not be limited so 
largely to reference work with the pupils as it 
has been in the past. Miss Mary E. Hall, 
Librarian of the Girls' High School, Brookljm, 
N. Y., makes this comment on the high school 
Ubrary: 

*'The room may fulfill all its proper pedagogi- 
cal fimctions as a reference coUection for ob- 
taining information, a training school in best 
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methods of securing that inf ormatioiiy a labora- 
tory for special topic work and collateral read- 
ing in connection with the subjects in the curric- 
ulum and yet fail of one of its highest functions 
if it fails to be a place of inspiration and recrea- 
tion as well." 

It might well be argued that it would be better 
to restrict high school libraries to reference ma- 
terial and encourage the children to go to the 
branch library for recreational books and thus 
make the contact that will be of use to them in 
later years. This is an advantage well worth 
considering. It applies in a similar degree to the 
elementary school library. But, as was stated 
before, it is probably a better i)olicy to take 
books where a big majority of the children are, 
than to hope to lure a less number to the branch 
library where the books are. Every day the 
high school library has a considerable numb» 
of pupils coming to the room for reference pur- 
poses who would not make the effort to go to a 
branch library. It would seem more imi>ortant 
to interest them in broader reading at these 
times than to trust to the possibility of their 
finding their way to the more distant and less 
accessible branch library. The essential thing is 
to instil early in a child's life the desire for and 
habit of good reading, and once this is accom- 
plished he can be depended ui>on to seek the 
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books. Supplying this need of high school 
pupils would not involve an appreciable in- 
crease in equipment, since a large part of the 
needed additional books could be borrowed 
from the main library and kept in circulation 
as they would be through branch Ubraries. 



Junior High Schools 

Two junior high schools were opened in Cleve- 
land in the fall of 1915, and as yet libraries have 
not been installed. However, provision has been 
made by the Board of Education for assign- 
ing a room for Ubrary purposes in one of them. 
It is to be hoped that the need for a Ubrary in 
the buildings will prove so urgent that it cannot 
be ignored. Here, with the departmentalizing 
of the work, and the ultimate expansion of the 
school to include pupils in the first year of high 
school, a Ubrary is as indispensable as m the 
senior high schools. The expenditure would be 
entirely justifiable. 



Summary 

Cleveland was one of the first cities to install a 
Ubrary room in a high school. AU the high 
schools in Cleveland have them at present 
except the two commercial high schools. The 
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schools supply the rooms, a large part of the 
books and magazines, and the library ^ves the 
services of the staff and a part of the books. 
The high school librarians in the main have 
had college training besides library training and 
experience. 

The work of the high school library is to 
supplement the school work in every way pos- 
sible. This is done by supplying reference ma- 
terial for school courses and debate work. In- 
struction is given to freshmen and sophomores 
in the use of the library and books. In general 
the high school libraries have largely limited 
their work to supplying reference material and 
pupils are encouraged to go to branch libraries 
for recreational and even some reference reading. 
Although this contact is made for some pupils, 
it seems advisable for the high school library to 
supply all library needs for as many pupils as 
possible. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Like the high school Ubrary, the Normal School 
library seems to have accomplished a nmnber of 
things which the elementary school Ubraries 
have not yet attained. Both in the matter of 
equipment and correlation with the school work 
it ranks high, and through these is able to go far 
toward truly interesting the prospective teachers 
in Ubrary work and making them intelligent 
about it. 

Equipment 

In two large rooms seating 200 students are 
housed 6,000 books, both adult and juvenile. 
The majority of these belong to the Board of 
Education and the rest are loaned by the main 
Ubrary. As in the high school Ubraries, the 
adult books are largely for reference. Among 
the juvenile books is a coUection of the best 
children's books arranged on the shelves by 
grades for the use of the students of the Normal 
School. The rest of the juvenile books are for 
the use of the children in the adjoining Observa- 
tion School. 
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Correlation with School Work 
Since the Normal School trams for elementary 
school work only, the Ubrarian is trained in 
Ubrary work with children. She also has had 
teaching experience. One of the most definite 
plans of cooperation which has been worked out 
by the hbrary and the Board of Education is the 
arrangement by which this librarian is a member 
of the stafif of the Cleveland public library and 
at the same time is a member of the faculty of 
the Normal School. She is responsible to the 
supervisor of grade school libraries for her 
conduct and management of the hbrary, and 
to the principal of the school for the instruction 
which she gives in the use of books and chil- 
dren's hterature. The expense of her salary is 
shared on the basis of three-fifths paid by the 
hbrary and two-fifths by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

In the organization of the work the aim is not 
only to give all possible aid to faculty and stu- 
dents, but also to enable the students to get some 
practical knowledge of children's books and to 
have some opi)ortunity of observing the use of 
books with children. Besides the collection of 
juvenile books for the use of Normal School 
students, it is practicable, by reason of the 
ample accommodations provided for the U- 
brary, to maintain a collection of juvenile 
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books for the children of the Observation School 
and to distribute these books to the children 
once a week. 

It has been kept in mind that the resources of 
this library are used by the Normal School stu- 
dents for only two years, and the librarian there- 
fore endeavors to bring these students into as 
close a connection as possible with the regular 
Ubrary branches throughout the city. To this 
end she encourages them to register at the near- 
est branch and sends them there for additional 
material. 

Training for Future Teachers 

The Ubrarian gives each year to the juniors a 
course of 15 lectures on the use of reference 
books. The object of this course, which is to 
enable the students to find readily the material 
which they need for class preparation and gen- 
eral reading, seems to be attained, since it is 
observed that seniors are able to use the catalog 
and other reference books readily and without 
assistance. This course mcludes: 

a. The classification and arrangement of the 

books on the shelves 

b. The use of a card catalog 

c. The principal parts of a book 

d. General and special books of reference 

e. A bibliography of a special subject 
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The librarian gives also a course in children's 
literature, planning this course with the advice 
of both the director of children's work of the 
pubUc hbrary and of the head of the Knglish 
department of the school, in which department 
she is ranked as an instructor. 

This course is given to the jimiors by sections, 
thus insuring fairly small classes, and covers 15 
class periods for each section. It includes a cer- 
tain amoimt of required reading of the best 
children's books, class discussion as to their 
values, and practical methods of using them. 
The attention of students is especially called 
to the types of books which appeal to children 
in their various periods of development. Under 
a recent readjustment of the division of the 
Ubrarian's time and salary, it is planned to ex- 
tend this course over the senior year. This will 
enable the library to provide a trained assistant, 
thus giving the Ubrarian more teaching time. 
The organization, as outlined, has been in oper- 
ation three years, and it is interesting to note 
that at the end of the third year the reference 
use of the hbrary has increased 65 per cent. 

Besides the regular course given by the li- 
brarian, the other teachers cooperate by de- 
manding work of the students which shall 
further acquaint them with the library and its 
use. The pupils are asked to make out bib- 
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liographies on different subjects, using the books 
in the school Ubraries. These bibUographies are 
made with the help of the librarian and are put 
on cards in such a form that they may make 
a permanent reference catalog for the Ubrary. 
In time, every subject dealt with in the Ubrary 
will be cataloged and the pupils will have 
learned in a practical way the use and resources 
of books. This work was started only recently, 
but the prospects are most encouraging. 

Normal Training versus Actual Practice 

A consideration of the work accomplished m the 
Normal School Ubrary brings up some important 
questions concerning the city's poUcies and pro- 
cedures in the matter of dealing with the entire 
series of relationships between the pubUc school 
and the pubUc Ubrary. This work, as carried on 
at the Normal School, is valuable and eflSciently 
done. In spirit and in organization it is dis- 
tinctly different from that done elsewhere in the 
system. Here the Ubrary has become an in- 
tegral part of the school. It is in no sense merely 
incidental, and this is as true with respect to the 
teachers and pupils of the Observation School as 
it is for those of the Normal School itself. 

The Ubrarian is a member of the faculty and 
she is jointly paid by the Library Board and 
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ihe Board of Education. This arrangeniait 
has been so developed administrativdy that it 
works without a hitch. Here we have oodpenir 
tion between the school and the library de- 
veloped to a higher point of effectiveness than 
is the case elsewhere in the dty. 

Under the arrangement described, the future 
teachers of tiie city are receiving tiieir training. 
They are taught that one important feature of 
public school work is library work. They not 
only give a considerable part of theb time to 
it, but the children with whom they work gjive 
definite periods of the school day to library 
activities. The library is in the school building 
and of tiie school life. 

When tiiese young teachers graduate and go 
out into the public schools to take up their 
regular teaching work, many of them will find 
very different conditions. In many schools they 
will find that library work is no longer an in- 
tend part of school work, but something in- 
cidental to it. They will find that it is cared for 
by a different set of people at different hours in a 
different building. Under such conditions they 
will find that it is now no longer their duty to fit 
the library work into the day's activities in that 
direct way in which they have been trained, but 
rather to send the children to where the books 

are and to encourage them to make use of them. 
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The authors of the present report believe that 
the Normal School plan is the right one, and 
that the same policy should, in so far as possible, 
shape the work in the rest of the school system. 
On the other hand, if the ideal method were for 
library work for children to be carried on en- 
tirely in branch libraries outside of schools, then 
it would seem that this practice should be fol- 
lowed in the Observation School also. Which of 
these methods indicates the more productive 
line of procedure will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

SXJMMABY 

A library is maintained in the Normal School 
under the joint auspices of the Library Board 
and the Board of Education. It is used by 
faculty and students of the training coiu'ses as 
well as by teachers and pupils of the Observa- 
tion School. The librarian is responsible to the 
Library Board and the Board of Education and 
receives part of her salary from each source. 
She is a member of the English Department of 
the school and instructs the students in library 
work with children. The work is done efficiently 
and well and its results indicate that the pupils 
in the rest of the school system would profit 
from a similar close relation of library work to 
school work. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

The present study of the library and the schools 
has led to one major conclusion and several 
minor ones. The major conclusion, which em- 
bodies the principal recommendation of this 
report, is that in their relations to each other 
both schools and libraries should subordinate 
every other consideration to the single aim of 
implanting in every child an invincible love for 
reading. 

It is probably a fair, although not a complete, 
statement, to say that at present the principal 
aim of the school is to teach the child how to 
read; and that the principal aim of the library 
is to furnish wholesome reading material. The 
fundamental fact is that the most important 
problem is to make the children want to read. 
If they can be genuinely fired with a love for 
reading, it will matter little whether or not they 
are accustomed to applying at a branch library 
or at some other library for reading material. 
It is probable that the representatives of both 
the schools and the library would say, with 
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spect to this, that one of their chief aims at 
present is to cultivate taste and appreciation on 
the part of the young people. 

Nevertheless it does not appear that this aim 
is the dominant one in either case to the extent 
that it is essential if the best results are to be 
secured. At present the schools largely devote 
their energies to teaching the pupils to master 
the mechanics of reading. The aims and meth- 
ods of the library are somewhat more diverse. 
The children's department has used such de- 
vices as story hours, classroom collections, club 
work, and book lists for the purpose of forward- 
ing its work among children of school age. It is 
active in attempting to get young people into 
the habit of going to its branch libraries. It 
aims to do this by such positive means as have 
been mentioned and others described in earlier 
chapters. 

The Survey holds that despite the good work 
done by both school and library in the matter of 
guiding pupils' reading, the most worthy and 
important objects of both organizations can be 
secm-ed only through combining efforts with 
the single pmpose of teaching children to read 
widely, enthusiastically, intelligently, and dis- 
criminatingly. There is only one way in which 
this can be accomplished and this is by intro- 
ducing the children at an early age to a great 
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variety of well chosen books and encouraging 
them in every possible way to read them. In 
order to do this most effectively, the library and 
the schools together will have to adopt the same 
poUcy that the library has for years been fol- 
lowing in its work with other classes of the com- 
mimity. The basis of this policy has been to 
take the books to the people who ought to read 
them. As a part of this poUcy libraries have 
been established in branches, in private dwelling 
houses, in fire and poUce stations, and even on 
boats. The Sm^ey beUeves that the policy is 
vaUd and that it should shape and control the 
work with the pubUc schools. 



Reading and Education 

It is a sad and significant fact that most people 
who attend pubUc schools never learn to read 
even the most simple material with a fair d^ree 
of ease and speed. Most people find the reading 
of a simple story or the morning paper a tiring 
and difficult task. Reading is drudgery for most 
of them because they have never mastered the 
mechanics of the process. The most difficult 
part of elementary school work is learning to 
read,and it is the one in which the least satis- 
factory results have been secured. This is a 
general as well as a local condition. The main 
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reason for this is the lack of books. During the 
process of learning to read, the child needs many 
books — ^not one, or two, or even 10. His prog- 
ress in reading is almost entirely dependent on 
the mmiber of interesting books at his command. 
He must learn to read as he learned to talk — 
through imremitting exercise. He must read 
and read and continue to read. 

Reading is the most unportant thmg the chUd 
can learn in school. It is the key that opens most 
of the doors through which the adult will wish 
to pass. The ability to translate the printed 
words into ideas, thoughts, motives, and actions 
which make for knowledge and efficiency is the 
greatest asset any one gets from school. It is this 
ability to gain ideas from the printed page that 
makes it possible to secure a knowledge of any 
subject which one may desire to take up in later 
life. Through it one may gain access to the best 
that has been dreamed and thought and done. 

The reading that produces the greatest educa- 
tional returns to young people is the reading of 
books chosen for their value in revealing the 
great fields of science, industry, history, biog- 
raphy, mvention, travel, exploratioA, manners 
and customs in other lands, etc. When children 
are brought into contact with enough and good 
enough books of these sorts, life-long habits of 
intelligent reading become fixed. Moreover, 
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there must be reading from newspi^^ers and 
magazines for recreation, for social oili^ten- 
ment, and for ideas, suggestions^ and informar 
tion with respect to vocations and civic prob- 
lems. 

The reading needs of adults are largely in con- 
nection with current news, prepress in the world 
of industry and applied science, political de- 
velopments, discussions of social relations, and 
the like. Since these will represent their adult 
needs, the children of the present should be 
given the opportunity to read them volumin- 
ously that they may in the future attain to that 
wide social vision and understanding that is 
greatly needed in this complicated cosmopolitan 
age. 

Of recent years there has arisen a new edu- 
cational school demanding that there be intro- 
duced into the curriculum varied forms of hand 
work, much manipulating of concrete materials, 
and frequent periods of shop activities. These 
innovations are wholesome and valuable, but 
they must not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that reading remains the most important school 
subject. By tradition the American school has 
always been a reading school. Fundamentally 
its object has been to equip the student with 
the tools whereby he could get at the truth. It 
is still true that even with our enriched present- 
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day courses of study the parent who could choose 
among all the varied subjects only one for his 
child would invariably and imhesitatingly choose 
reading. As animals Uve m a world of thmgs 
and the memory of things, so man lives in a 
world of words and the memory of words. We 
owe the developments of our civilization to the 
combinations of ideas that have been worked 
out in printed words. To those who can use 
printed words so as to influence other people, 
society gives great rewards. 

The American people has an almost imlimited 
faith in education. For the support of public 
schools it digs deep into its pocket, uncomplain- 
ingly and almost reverently. Yet the time and 
effort lavished on these schools cannot give om* 
youth much information or culture, but only the 
sunplest tools which, if rightly used, wiU enable 
them to educate themselves by reading. People 
are getting their ideas and ideals, their motives 
and inspiration, their knowledge and informa- 
tion, less and less from the living voice, from 
pulpit or platform, and more and more from the 
printed page. 

For the reasons that have been reviewed, the 
Survey is convinced that the schools and the 
Ubrary must combme m united and concerted 
effort to bring to every boy and girl compelling 
stimulus to varied and voluminous reading if 
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Cleveland's children are to reap the best and 
fullest rewards of education. Opportunity is 
not enough. There must also be contact, stimu- 
lus, encouragement, and daily association. In 
the first chapter of this report it was stated that 
it was the purpose of the present study to con- 
sider how the city can most effectively get the 
city's children into the habit of reading the city's 
books. The following sections will consider 
some of the educational policies and adminis- 
trative readjustments that it is thought would 
be conducive to that end. 



Public Schools and Branch Libraries 

At the present time Cleveland has 26 branch 
libraries. Half of these are located in their own 
Ubrary bmldings, while the rest are variously 
accommodated in rented rooms and private 
premises. As the city grows there is constant 
demand for the establishment of new branches 
and for the erection of permanent quarters to 
accommodate those now less desirably located. 
As a result, expensive buildings are from time to 
time being erected in different parts of the city 
for library purposes. The Survey recommends 
that the Library Board advise with the Board of 
Education as to the possibility of erecting these 
new branches in conjunction with public school 
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(buUdiiigs. Bymeaxisof 8uchaoombinatioii,<eiie 
loiditoriujn, one heating plant, one set of elui) 
rooms, and one custodian would serve the ^e6d3 
of both organizations. Not only would finaneial 
economies be effected, but the vain^ of the edu- 
cational plant woiidd be gi^eatly enhanced by ik^ 
presence of the library. 



School LmiufiaGBs and the Platoon Plan 

The Cleveland Board of Education is now 
canying on an experiment in administeraig one 
of its large elementary schools by what is ikn0w^ 
as the platoon plan. This is an adaptation of ithe 
"Gary plan" by which the special subjects rai^ 
taught by special teachers, aU the facilities ^ 
the school plant are in use all tibe time, and 
greater diversity is introduced in tibe daily ac- 
tivities. XJnd^ this plan om room is specially 
equipped and set aside for music, ii^nothor for 
aa*t, another lor lit^ature, others for shops, and 
soon. 

Whether or not the i»'esent plan is eventually 
.adc4>ted throughout the city, it seems increas- 
ingly clear that some such form of organization 
will be generally adopted in the not-f ar^-distant 
iuture. The influences which will bring this 
About are powerful smd immistakable. Educa- 
tion is rapidly becoming more diversified. 
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The parents are demanding moore and different 
sorts of educational advantages for their chil- 
dren. In response to the demands, school build- 
ings are being erected with new and expeosive 
facilities, such as shops, kitchens, baths, gym- 
nasiums, and auditoriums. At the same tune it 
is being demonstrated that the r^ular dass- 
room teachers cannot successfully teach aU the 
r^ular subjects and all the special ones too. 

As a result of these conditions, school ad- 
ministrators are confronted by the necessity <rf 
employing special teachers for special subjects 
and at the same time they are facing insistent 
demands that the expensive adjuncts of the 
new schoolhouses be more r^ularly used in 
order to justify their great expense. The platoon 
plan, the Gary plan, and other similar forms <rf 
reorganization, have been devdoped in response 
to these demands, and it is certain that, in one 
form or another, they have come to stay. 

For these reasons the Survey recommends that 
the Library Board and the Board of Education 
consider the establishment of a school library in 
each new building reorganized on the platoon 
plan or any similar plan. Such a school library 
would differ from the present ones in that the 
library room would be a session room accom- 
modating several different classes of pupils dur- 
ing the day. Since it would thus constitute a 
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regular part of the facilities of the school for 
housing the children, such an arrangement 
would do away with the present danger, felt in 
every school having a library, that the room 
may at any time be required to accommodate 
children and the library have to move out. 



Libraries in Junior High Schools 

The Cleveland school system is now establish- 
ing junior high schools. Under the conventional 
form of organization, the school system has been 
divided into two imits — the elementary school 
of eight years and the high school of four years. 
Under the new form of organization it is divided 
into three imits — the elementary school of six 
years, a junior high school of three years, and 
a senior high school of three years. Thus the new 
junior high schools accommodate the present 
seventh and eighth grades and the present fresh- 
man class of the high school. Two of the new 
schools are now m operation, and plans are rap- 
idly being forwarded for establishing more of 
them. Even if the school system should cease 
to grow, it would require about 15 junior high 
schools for the whole city. 

It is clear that some definite library policy 
must be adopted to care for these new high 
schools. The Survey strongly recommends that a 
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library be establidied in each of them. It lias 
always been a settled policy in Clevebmd to set 
aside a room in each high school building for 
library purposes. Now that the hig^i sdioois aie 
being divided, this pcdicy should certainly be 
continued. Indeed, it is probaUe, &Qm a Tpnadj 
educational point of view, that it would be wiser 
to transfer the libraries from the senior hig^i 
schools to the junior high schools if ecmditions 
imf ortunately made it impossible to maintain 
them in both. For a great majority of the 
diildren the junior high school siqyplies the final 
years of schooling. In tliese grades seven out of 
every 10 pupils leave school never to return. In 
gen^^al tiiey are economically leas fortunately 
atuated than those who go on to the senior hig)i 
school and to college. 

Moreover, when the reorganisations are com- 
pleted, all the diildren will enter these new hig^i 
schools and pass in them the most impre88i0n- 
able years of their youth. 11 they are ever to 
develop right habits of reading, it will be for 
most of them during the junior hi^ school 
I)eriod. It is greatly to be hoped tibat the two 
boards will immediately go about estahfahing 
tibraries in the two junior hi^ schools now in 
operation and will open others as each succeed- 
ing school is organised. 
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LiBRABIES IN SeNIOB HiGH SCHOOLS 

Cleveland now maintains a well-equipped li- 
brary and a competent librarian in each high 
school. In the preceding section the suggestion 
was made that it would be wiser to transfer these 
libraries to the junior high schools than to leave 
these new institutions unequipped with library 
facilities. Nevertheless the Survey would deeply 
deplore any such arrangement nor would the 
citizens of the city countenance it. The policy 
which established present high school libraries 
was a sound and wise one. The Survey recom- 
mends that they be continued and expanded. 
As has been shown in Chapter V, their work 
is now largely limited to reference work with the 
pupils. The Survey recommends that their book 
coUections be expanded so as to include works of 
inspiration and recreation as well as those of in- 
formation. It bases this recommendation on the 
considerations that were set forth in the early 
part of the present chapter. 

Inadequate Salaries of School Librarians 

As a class the librarians in both the elementary 
and high schools are well equipped and under- 
paid. Most of them have graduated from high 
school, gone through collie, taken a two-year 
course in a training school for librarians, have 
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worked for several more years as librarians^ and 
some of them have had several years of teaching 
experience. Those in the elementary schools are 
as a class as well educated and better paid than 
those in the high schools. Among both groups 
the average of training and education is hi^er 
than it is among the teachers of the public 
schools. 

The management of the public libraries is to 
be commended for its success in securing excep- 
tionally well-qualified people for the positions of 
librarians in schools. Nevertheless there is 
little in the records of the employment of these 
librarians to encourage any young woman in 
Cleveland in the aspiration to go into such work. 
At present the average length of service among 
the elementary librarians is about eig^t years 
and their average annual pay about S820. 
Among the high school librarians the average 
length of service is 12 years and the average 
annual salary $775. These figures indicate that 
the librarians are seriously underpaid as com- 
pared with the teachers. 

This may be appreciated by comparing the 
probable professional experience that two Cleve- 
land girls might have if one decided to enter the 
service of the public schools and the other the 
service of the public library as a school librarian. 
The former would complete her hi^ school 
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course and then receive two years of training in 
the city normal school at public expense. The 
other girl would go through high school, then 
complete a four-year college course at her own 
expense, and after that go to a library training 
school also at her own expense. She would re- 
quire six years of training paid for from her own 
f imds as compared with two years* training paid 
for from public fimds. 

A dozen years later the girl who entered the 
service of the elementary schools as a teacher 
would be receiving higher pay and she would 
have earned since going to work about $4,000 
more than her companion who entered the ser- 
vice as an elementary school librarian. The 
librarian requires more time for her education, 
spends more money getting it, progresses less 
rapidly, earns a smaller salary, has less chance 
of promotion, and does not enjoy the benefits 
of a pension system after her service is com- 
pleted. 

The comparison between the records of two 
yoimg women entering the high school service is 
even more impressive. In general terms it may 
be truly said that the high school librarians have 
better professional preparation than the high 
school teachers and are paid less than half as 
well. They are receiving from $660 to $960 per 
annum after periods of service which would have 
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gained far tben^ if tlie^ bfld Iwcoiiie te^ 
the same achoob, annual sahiries of firom $1,100 
to 12,000; If two yocmgwomea ahonld prepare 
respectively for hi^ sdiocl Utoury work and 
hi^ school tftftching work in this city, tiicir pro- 
f essimud records aftw a doaea yean of service 
would be striidngty dtfEei%nt. The librarian 
would have spent more yeais and more mxMtf 
in securing her education. Afttf die had w<Aked 
a dos»i years her aggr^pte fiamingB woiddhave 
aiiK>unted to some $9,000. Meanwhile the eam^ 
ing3 ot her companion who had gone into teadi- 
ing in the same schocd would have amounted to 
$20,000. In addition there is the matter of the 
pension as was mentioned in comparing the ele- 
mentary teachers and lilxariansL 

It will be realized from the faregping that one 
ot the important problems which the city mnst 
face in the administratitHL of school lihrariea 
is the payment of the workers. Every argument 
for the adequate payment of teachers a^ilies 
with equal force to the school lil»ariaas. In ad- 
dition it must be remembered that it is difficult 
to expect the librarians to be accqited as pro- 
fessional equais of the teaehera in ihe same 
schools unless the city that onpk^ them aO 
itself recognizes such equality by paying than 
equally wdL 
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ABiaNIStRATION 

The eoDsideratioDS of the present chapter have 
laid emphasis on some of the administrative 
problems that must be met if library work with 
school children in Cleveland is to continue into 
the future with fullest success. It has been urged 
that the schools and the library codperate in 
giving the children of the city the widest possible 
opportunities for varied and wholesome reading. 
This involves carrying the library work mto 
the school in more and different ways thi^ in the 
past. 

It has been pointed out that educational 
changes are now under way which strongly pro- 
mote such a development if they do not almost 
compel it. The locating of branch libraries and 
pubfic schools together is a policy dictated by 
those considerations of economy that are be^ 
coming ever increasingly important in muni- 
cipal administration. The locating of libraries in 
platoon plan schools is a logical development of 
the near future. The establishment of libraries 
in junior hi^ schools is almost a necessity. 

It seems cleiur that these different factors will 
soon result in the rapid expansion of the library's 
work with the public schools. The establish- 
iDent of the jimior high schools alone should 
result in almost doubling the number of school 
librarians employed by the city. The other 
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possible developments that have been indicated 
may well increase the number of school librar- 
ians to nearly half a hundred in the near future. 
It is clear that to care adequately for such a 
corps of workers will require careful adminis- 
trative foresi^t. In the development of this 
corps of workers the matter of conq^ensation 
will be of great importance. As was stated earlier 
in the chapter, it seems entirely clear that these 
school librarians, with their high qualifications^ 
should be at least as well paid as are the teaches 
among whom they work. This is not only a 
matter of justice, but it is also essential for efli- 
ciency. The librarian will not be accepted by the 
teachers as their professional equals if they are 
compensated on a greatly inferior scale. 

In the opinion of the Survey Staff the best 
results would be obtained by establishing a 
corps of teacher librarians. These woi^en 
should have teaching experience, as have many 
of the present school librarians. They should 
also be graduates of library training schods. 
The ideal arrangement would be to have them 
certified as librarians and nominated by the 
Library Board and certified as teachers and 
appointed by the Board of Education. They 
should be paid at least as much as the r^ular 
teachers of corresponding education and ex- 
perience, and it would be still better for them to 
be rated and paid as special teachos. 
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So numerous a corps as the school librarians 
will soon constitute should be directed by a 
special supervisory officer. In the opinion of 
the Survey Staff, the best arrangement would be 
for this supervisor of school libraries to be nom- 
inated by the Library Board and appointed and 
paid by the Board of Education or by both 
boards together. This official should be rated 
as a supervisor of a special subject and be ap- 
pointed annually as are the corresponding super- 
visors of the school system. The same super- 
visor should have charge of all the Ubrary work 
in the elementary schools, jimior high schools, 
and senior high schools. Since members of the 
educational force of the city must be nominated 
annually, the librarians and the supervisor 
would be so nominated and this would place con- 
trol over the personnel of the force with the li- 
brary authorities. 

Such an arrangement as has been suggested 
would centralize responsibility and at the same 
time insure the appointment of competent 
people interested in the work of both boards 
and owing allegiance to both. The question as 
to just how the expense should be apportioned 
between the two boards should not be allowed 
to assimie unduly large proportions. The mem- 
bers of both boards are naturally and properly 
actuated by a deske to economize their own 
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funds by pefsaadmg some one ebe to hcBr the 
expense of improvements and extensions ni^n- 
ever Hus is possible. In the present instances, 
however, the important consideraticm is that 
the work be carried fcMward in the most effec- 
tive manner possible. Hie cost to the taxpftyen 
of Cleveland will be the same no matter wfaicii 
Board pays the expense or how it may be amxMr- 
tioned between them. 



SXJMMABT 

Reading is the most important thing the child 
can learn in schoc^ It is the key that Cfpeas 
most of the doors throng which the adult wiB 
wish to pass. 

In order that children may really learn to 
read, they need large numbers of books. Thar 
progress in reading will be almost entirdy de- 
pendent on the number of interesting books at 
their conunand. They must learn to read as they 
learn to talk — ^throug^i unremitting exerciae. 
They must read and read and continue to read. 
For these reasons the schods and the library 
must combine in united and concerted effort to 
bring to every boy and girt compeniBg sthnnlos 
to varied and voluminous reading. 

The Survey recommends that the library 
Board advise with the Board of Educaticm as to 
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